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Mental Physiology. By Theo. B. Hyslop, M.D., Lecturer 
on Mental Disease to St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, and 
Assistant Physician to Bethlem Royal Hospital. Philadelphia, 
P. Blakiston, Son, & Co., 1895. — pp. 552. 

Mental physiology is but a division of the great department of the 
science called Physiology. An eminent psychologist (Ladd) has 
called it "the science which investigates the correlations that exist 
between the structures and functions of the human nervous mechan- 
ism and the phenomena of consciousness, and which derives there- 
from conclusions as to the laws and nature of mind." Or, as the 
author says, it seeks to "solve trains of thought in physical terms." 

The subject, no matter how approached, is difficult to handle. 
The impossibility of examining the human brain while performing 
its functions, and the limitations that necessarily hedge in the study 
of mind, render any system of mental science peculiarly liable to 
error. It is well, therefore, as the author states in his introduction, 
to recognize frankly that in the nature of things mental phenomena 
are often hopelessly beyond our powers of elucidation. Professor 
Tyndall has remarked, in a paragraph that has become famous for 
its aptness, that "the passage from the physics of the brain to the 
corresponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable. Granted that 
a definite thought and a definite molecular action in the brain occur 
simultaneously, we do not possess the intellectual organ, nor appar- 
ently any rudiment of the organ, which would enable us to pass by a 
process of reasoning from one to the other." Dr. Hyslop recognizes 
the futility of trying to explain mental phenomena satisfactorily, and 
contents himself with an effort " to bring into apposition, as it were, 
some of the more important cerebral and mental facts," and to 
formulate the accepted theories respecting their association and 
interdependence. 

The introductory section discusses the tests to which every affirma- 
tion in any system of mental science must be subjected, and considers 
the boundaries of the subject, the relations of psycho-physiology to 
the general study of mind, the relations of mind to body, and the 
various theories of perception. It concludes as follows : " That our 
minds have a physical basis without which their phenomena would 
not exist for us, is as true as the statement that life itself has a 
physical basis without which it would not exist for us. The physio- 
logical psychologist seeks only to establish some relationship between 
the process of conduction of physical forces and the process of 
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thought, without in any way attempting to throw light on their 
ultimate nature or causal origin." 

Four chapters are devoted to the anatomy and physiology of the 
nervous system. The arrangement of the brain cortex and the 
localization of the mental faculties, the chemical composition of the 
brain, its physiological and lymphatic supply, its lymph cisterns, its 
perivascular channels, its cerebro-spinal fluid and pacchionian gran- 
ulations are fully treated, as are also the influence' of the sympathetic 
system and the areas of mental and motor activity. This part of 
the book, while not strictly original, contains much that is compara- 
tively recent, and may be considered as representing the latest 
researches of a large number of investigators. 

Chapter V is devoted to the special study of the mind. It begins 
with Coupland's formulation of our total resources for obtaining 
insight into its nature, as follows: (1) subjective observation and 
analysis ; (2) artificial experimentation, chiefly by employing definite 
external stimuli, the subjective effects of which are objectively noted 
and registered; (3) pathology, or a study of bodily diseases with 
their mental correlations ; (4) the study of the growth of mind (a) 
by comparing mental development with the evolution of the nervous 
structures throughout the animal kingdom, (p) by study of the 
manifestations of mentality in the progress of mankind from a con- 
dition of barbarism to present civilization, (c) by examining the 
development of the individual mind in the higher races of to-day. 

In discussing the subjective and objective methods of mind-study, 
the author points out that the former method is of little value unless 
combined with the latter. He agrees with Coupland that "an 
individualistic psychology, aided by all the resources of the physical 
laboratory or clinical experience, would be but a maimed and incom- 
plete psychology." Of this there can be scarcely any question, for 
the objective method, whereby we study the mind by means of 
external objects, is indispensable to us, especially when we are 
dealing with the morbid mental manifestations of the insane. The 
author is undoubtedly correct in affirming that "in pathological 
mental conditions, the psychologist has an opportunity of observing 
the phenomena of mind in varying and unusual combinations," and 
that such observations " help to confirm the theory of evolution by 
exhibiting the reverse order of mental development." 

The author devotes many pages to an analysis and criticism of 
the theories of Spencer, James, Mill, Bain, Fechner, Tyndall, and 
many others, as regards the evolution of conscious intelligence, but 
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leaves us quite in the dark respecting his own views. He appears, 
however, to agree with Spencer that " the science of mental life and 
of bodily life are one, namely, the continuous adjustment of inner to 
outer relations." 

Sensation, perception, sensory perversion, and hallucination are 
treated in Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and IX. Considerable attention 
is given to the special senses of sight, hearing, taste, touch, and 
smell. The errors of perception known as illusions and hallucina- 
tions form two of the most interesting subjects discussed. The 
author objects to the usual definition of illusion, and points out that 
it is insufficient to call it "false sensory perception." The difficulty, 
however, we think is entirely cleared away, if we regard illusion as a 
misinterpretation of the impression received by the mind through 
the medium of a special sense, as when a hitching-post is mistaken 
for a person, or the whistle of a locomotive for the voice of God. 
We agree with Dr. Hyslop's view that hallucinations are closely 
related to illusions, and probably often owe their existence to psychic 
disturbance. Practically, however, we must regard hallucinations as 
of more serious import than illusions, owing to their essentially 
cerebral origin. As they exist without external excitation, they 
indicate a more or less grave disturbance of the nervous system. 
The author calls attention to the difference of opinion among 
psychologists as to the nervous tracts affected in hallucinations, but 
we are inclined to the view that "the same parts of the nervous 
apparatus which are concerned with normal sense presentation are 
also concerned with the abnormal or hallucinatory presentation," the 
only difference being that the centres that are normally excited from 
without are now excited from within. 

Chapter X is devoted to the mental processes of attention, con- 
ception, judgment, and imagination. Their relative importance is 
shown, and the significance of impairment in mental derangement 
is carefully considered. Chapter XI discusses the memory and its 
disorders. The author characterizes the memory as one of the 
principal elements of the mind, and an important factor in every act 
of perception and in the acquisition of every new mode of thought. 
Forgetfulness is regarded as an equally important function. Chap- 
ter XII deals with states of feeling, their relations to the intellect, 
the instincts, and emotions ; and the theory of their existence and 
operation. Chapter XIII discusses the will. In this connection 
the author raises an interesting question as to the nature of deliber- 
ate purpose. Whether the soul possesses an independent energy 
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which makes the individual the source of activity, and therefore 
reasonably and justly responsible for his conduct, is held to be a 
matter of individual opinion. The will is finally asserted to be " the 
conscious selection of the most appropriate reaction to circumstances, 
and the voluntary activity thereby involved." The book concludes 
with a short treatise on the factors of the insanities, their causation 
and character ; the relation of genius to insanity ; the effects of 
heredity, intemperance, and bodily disease ; religion, age, and envi- 
ronment. The closing pages deal with hypnotism. 

Considered as a whole, Dr. Hyslop's book is a very desirable 
addition to a philosophical or psychological library, and cannot fail 
to be useful to the student of mental medicine. It enters a field of 
speculative and theoretical knowledge that has been much traversed 
by eminent thinkers, but about which there is still a great deal to be 
learned. It deals also with the practical side of psychology in 
endeavoring to explain mental operation under diseased conditions 
of the brain, and points out the special significance of many symp- 
toms commonly observed in the insane. The author has drawn 
liberally from the works of other writers, often advantageously, but 
has, we think, somewhat obscured the text by the frequency and 
extent of his citations. The book, however, is well arranged, and 
contains a great deal of valuable matter, and deserves hearty 
commendation. Charles g Wagner> 

De la contingence des lois de la nature. Par Emile Boutroux. 
Paris, Felix Alcan, 1895. — pp. 171. 

De Vide'e de lot naturelle dans la science et la philosophic 
contemporaines. Cours de £mile Boutroux, professe a la Sorbonne 
en 1892-1893. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1895. — pp. 144. 

The first-named work is a reprint of the author's thesis for the 
doctorate presented to the Sorbonne in 1874; the second contains 
the lectures delivered by him on essentially the same subject nearly 
twenty years later. The intervening years have matured the author's 
thought and improved his powers of exposition, but they have not 
materially affected his views on the subject under discussion. Both 
works have the same aim, the vindication of the idea of freedom as 
spontaneous activity of will, by the proof that the laws of nature, 
particularly the mathematico-mechanical laws, which are often sup- 
posed to imply necessity and determinism, are contingent. The 



